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Academic Freedom in America 


and Britain 
a 


Mr. Simpson: It is one of the ironies of history that human freedom 
has often suffered as much from its professed champions as from its 
‘enemies. Sometimes, when it has been a question of seeking new free- 
| doms, the damage has been done by excessive hope; and the defenders of 
liberty have discovered that by seeking too much they have lost all. 
At other times, when it has been a question of preserving an old in- 
heritance the damage has been done by excessive fear; and the defenders 
of liberty have produced a new tyranny by their panic craving for secu- 
‘rity. 

These risks should not be absent from our minds today, and they are 
| certainly not absent from the minds of all those countries for whom 
| America is the chief hope in the current struggle for freedom. Every sin 
/ we commit, or seem to be committing, against our own standards is 
'a matter for anxious concern within the community of free nations, 
“just as it is also a matter for rejoicing, and for malicious exaggeration, 
among our enemies. It becomes us, therefore, to take stock of ourselves: 
‘to admit the fault if it exists, to set it in a fair perspective, to compare 
our experience with that of our friends, and to destroy the illusions 
created by ignorance or malice. 

' For this reason the Rounp Taste presents today a transatlantic dis- 
cussion of the status of one of these freedoms—academic freedom. Some 
| months ago one of the British participants in today’s Rounp Taste, 
| Bertrand Russell, expressed the fear in a British newspaper that a reign 
of terror was sweeping over American schools and universities. He 
_ provoked a variety of comment, some critical, some friendly, from this 
country. One reply which he made to an American critic may be quoted 
as a sample of his reactions: 

_ “I must repeat what I have said before that I do not for a moment 
suggest that the reign of terror in present-day America is anything like 
as bad as the reign of terror in Nazi Germany or in Soviet Russia. But 
| where I do perceive a very disquieting parallel is in the ignorance of the 
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general public as to what is occurring. Most Americans professed indig- 
nant incredulity when the Germans said that they had not known what 
went on in Nazi concentration camps. Their own ignorance of what 
goes on in America should show that such Germans may have been 
quite sincere. Most of the cases of oppression that occur in America 
cannot be publicized, since any victim who did so would be even more 
severely victimized.” 

On the British side of today’s discussion we shall hear Lord Russell, 
the philosopher, publicist, rebel, and wit who has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday; Mr. S. G. Raybould, director of extramural studies 
at the University of Leeds; and Mr. Robert Mackenzie, the moderator 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation. On the American side we shall 
hear George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, New York, and 
Robert Redfield, professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago. 
The discussion opens with a query to Lord Russell—“What do we 
mean by academic freedom?” 


Lorp Russexi: I do not want to maintain dogmatically that there 
should be complete academic freedom. At the moment I want only to 
give a definition, and I think that one can define academic freedom in 
this way: That it means that a man should be appointed and kept in an 
academic position for his competence in the particular academic job for 
which he is appointed—that is, knowledge of his subject, his excellence 
as a lecturer, and so forth; and that his opinions outside that subject 
should not be inquired into. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is that definition acceptable to you in New York? 


Mr. Reprrep: It is acceptable to me. I would add that I think of aca- 
demic freedom as both a right and a duty which is discharged by the 
academic man throughout his career. He searches for the truth as he 
finds it, and his freedom is to continue that search for the truth. 


Mr. Rayzoutp: I would just like to add a little to what Lord Russell 
said. I think that it might, in some circumstances, be necessary to define 
the job. I mean, a man may be undoubtedly very knowledgeable in his 
subject; he may be a first-class lecturer; but I think that it is possible 
for him, nevertheless, to misuse his knowledge and his role as a teacher— 
to put them, in short, toward propaganda purposes instead of toward 
educational purposes. 


Mr. SHuster: A man in the street here is inclined to define “academic 
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weedom” this way: A man of exceptional ability should have excep- 
ional opportunity to comment on matters about which he knows very 
ittle; and the question of the limitation of academic freedom becomes 
acute when, of course, the very little becomes extremely little, I think. 


Mk. ReprtExp: I should like to state the position which I understand 
hat we four are taking with regard to the issue. 
Mr. Mackenzie: By all means, yes. 


! . « . 
Mr. ReprieLtp: Some fellow-Americans, in letters to the Manchester 


isuardian and elsewhere, have shown some resentment of Lord Rus- 
pell’s recent published remarks about the recent attacks upon academic 
reedom in the United States. These letter-writers have made it plain 
that they think of Lord Russell somehow as an adversary, as an un- 
iriendly critic of the United States. I wish to state that I do not take this 
view of Lord Russell’s remarks. I think that he is fighting on my side 
ind on Jefferson’s. He is against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man. 

_ Was it not Tom Paine who said that, wherever freedom is not, there 
is my country? In this spirit, to whatever extent freedom is curbed in 
my country, Lord Russell I take is my countryman. 


| Lorp Russexx: I am very pleased. I have not felt that I was being in 
iny way unfriendly to the United States in what I said. I think that 
tvery country does some things that it had better not do, my own cer- 
fainly not least. And I am very glad, indeed, to hear you welcome what 
have said in that friendly spirit. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Could we perhaps hear from your side, first of all, 
f s to whether or not you feel that there is any threat to academic free- 
Jom which ought to concern us today? 


_ Mr. Reprietp: Indeed, I think that there is. I would say that academic 
freedom is in great danger in the United States frequently; that it is 
in particularly great danger now; that it is in great danger especially 
in times of war or fear of war; and, of course, this is such a time. The 
sarticular situation today is unusually acute. We see it in many forms, 
and I need only to name some of them, I think, to call them to your 
attention. We have the activities of legislatures; the spate of oaths and 
investigations; we have the acts by school boards or by boards of 
libraries in purifying textbooks, or even burning them in public, be- 
cause that, to our shame, has occurred in this country. We have a great 
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deal of popular action—that is, citizens themselves, who take the lead i 
curbing academic freedom with regard to book or to lecture. Indeed, 
hear the term “vigilante state” used in the United States today to de 
scribe a growing condition. 

Even if I might conclude this, the Supreme Court has, in som 
respect, disappointed some of us, for in a recent series of decisions it h 
curbed the civil liberties significantly. I may mention one decisio 
among many—that with regard to the Feinberg Law of this state o 
New York itself in which it is given constitutionally now to an admin 
istrative school board to discharge a teacher on the ground, discovere 
by this board, that he or she is subversive. Yes, it is in danger. 


Mr. Mackenzie: We want to know now from this side whether 
Shuster, you accept that definition of the problem and the danger i 
America? 


Mr. Suuster: I should say that freedom is something which mus 
perennially be defended. I do not think that our freedoms are in an 
greater danger now than they have been at any time since the foundatio 
of this Republic. There are some problems which grow out of our pecul 
iar situation here, because you must remember that education in th 
United States is not merely Oxford or Cambridge or Harvard or Chica 
but is an enterprise which enlists the time and energy of more human be 
ings than have ever been educated before. So that inevitably the popular 
emotional response to what is being taught would be more politica 
and more realistic than it would be if we were in ivory towers. 

I think that I may say that just as many people are trying to defen 
academic freedom today as have ever tried to defend it, and probabl 
just as many people are trying to do something to curtail it as have ev 
tried to do that. 


Mr. Reprietp: I should like to applaud my associate’s remarks 
especially with regard to the vigorous defense which academic freedom 
receives in this country. I should like to develop that theme later in the 


half-hour, if there is time. 
Mr. Mackenzie: A comment from Lord Russell, first of all. 


Lorp Russexx: I should certainly have thought that the attack upon 
freedom of various kinds, including academic freedom, comes in waves 
in the United States. In 1798, freedom of every sort was vigorously at 
tacked, and with the presidency of Jefferson that diminished. The: 
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yas, again, a very vehement attack upon freedom after the first World 
Var; and that somewhat ceased after 1933. 

And, similarly, there is, it seems to me, a movement now against 
lreedom which I imagine will, in time, similarly recede; but not, I 
thould think, until the international situation changes. 


| Mr. Suuster: I should be inclined to agree with you, Lord Russell. 
chere are waves of freedom and counterfreedom in all countries of the 
vorld, and perhaps we have ours somewhat more acutely because of the 
vast popular participation in education and all other processes of 
lemocracy. 


_ Mr. Mackenzie: I am wondering now whether there has been any 
parallel threat to academic freedom in this country. Raybould, have you 
sen any evidence which has given you concern here? 


§ Mr. Rayzoutn: I find it difficult to point to any overt acts which could 
Hye regarded as attacks upon academic freedom, but I must say that I do 
Heel that the subject is more alive than it has been for some time. 

| I have had the experience myself, for example, two or three times in 
hecent years when I have been a member of an appointing committee 
nd have had people write to me about candidates to say that they are 
members of the Communist party. The clear implication is that that is 
fomething which an appointing committee for a university ought to 
tnow something about and probably ought to do something about. 
And I think that, in general, it is the position of Communists in our 
ociety and the present state of international tension which are giving 
ise, I put it, to a threat to freedom or the danger of a threat to freedom. 


i . 

| Mr. Mackenzie: Lord Russell, would you add anything to that about 
the situation in this country? Or do you feel that there are significant 
lifferences between the situation here and in the United States? 


Lorp Russeti: There are certainly differences in the way that the 
Nhing is handled. I do not know whether there is any justification for 
those differences, either on our side or on the side of the United States; 


é wrongly—I am sure that a great many of you would say wrongly. 
do not think that you can allow Communists all the freedoms that 
vou. would allow the rest of the people, because they are liable to be 
Mraitors in the legal sense, and that is inconvenient. So that I do not 
hink that you can quite treat them in all departments as if they were 
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ordinary people. But I think in those departments where their interests 
are not directly relevant, I should be in favor of having Communists 
appointed just as if they were anybody else. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Lord Russell has taken us onto one of the most con- 
troversial arguments of the day, about which we have heard a good deal 
reverberating across the Atlantic. As Mr. Raybould suggested, it raises 
itself here occasionally. What are the possible disqualifications for aca- 
demic teaching? Is membership in the Communist party one of those 
disqualifications? What is your view on the other side of the Atlantic 
on that? 


Mr. Reprrexp: I will express a view which is not the view of this side 
of the Atlantic. It is my personal view. I think that it is consistent with 
the statement which Lord Russell has made. I think that the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher depend upon his capacities and his functioning as a 
teacher. Insofar as there is anything in his nature intellectual or of any 
other sort which makes him a bad teacher, communism included, I 
would not appoint him. I would prefer to adhere to that rule rather 
than to accept any categoric statement that Communists should be ex- 
cluded. I would agree with Lord Russell that there are certain fields of 
teaching in which it is far more likely that the fact that the man is a 
Communist will disqualify him than in other fields. But the disquali- 
fication is the important thing as a teacher and as a man who will do 
research, not the mere fact that he is a Communist. 


Mr. Macxenzie: Shuster, could we have your view there? 


Mr. Suuster: I am inclined to think, of course, that a man can prob- 
ably not be a Communist and maintain an attitude of openness of mind 
which is consistent either with scholarship or with teaching. We have a 
certain amount of evidence which points in that direction. But I agree 
with Redfield that the important thing is not the affiliations of a person 
but the manifestations in the classroom and in scholarship of the mind 
which is necessarily affected by allegiances of that character. So that I 
do not think that academic institutions, either here or in Britain, can 
divorce themselves from the responsibility of taking into account very 
seriously a man’s Communist afhliations. 


Mr. Mackenziz: But we understand that you would not object, in 


principle, to the appointment of a Communist to teach on a university 
staff? 


— 
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Mr. Suusrer: If you ask me whether I object in principle, I would 
vather answer in this way: I object in practice, because I think that prac- 
lice does indicate the inability of Communists to maintain a spirit of 
academic freedom on the campus. 


Mr. Raygoutp: I wonder if I may make what I think is almost the 
ypposite point. I think that the view could be defended that in prin- 
tiple it would be proper to exclude Communists from academic posts 
cause, if all I have heard about what membership in the Communist 
party involves, they enter into engagements which do not leave them free 
© carry out their job. 


_ Mr. Reprretp: The difficulty, of course, is in the phrase, “What is a 
Communist?” A man who is under discipline from Moscow is not 
ikely to be a very useful fellow in an academic community. A man who 
nounces himself a Communist and who is convinced that the doc- 
irines of Karl Marx are correct may be a very useful fellow in quite a 
aumber of places in the university. We received at the University of 
Chicago, for example, not so long ago a very well-known Communist. 
Ale happens to be the diplomatic representative of Yugoslavia, and he 
took part in discussions on our campus to, I think, the great enlighten- 
ment of the community. It illustrates my unwillingness to adopt, as a 
at law, that no Communist shall ever take part in any academic 
activity. 

| Mr. Raysoutp: But, presumably, you are suggesting that it was be- 
use he is a Yugoslav Communist and not a Communist who gives 
illegiance to Moscow that he was able to make a contribution. 


Mr. Repriexp: Rather, I am suggesting that the discussion in which 
e took part was one in which he was eminently fitted to contribute. 


Lorp Russet: I think that there is a certain danger which we are 
-unning into here. I admit, at once, that, insofar as war is involved and 
wasofar as Communists hinder the successful preparation or prevention 
war, to that degree Communists cannot be allowed in key posts, but 
do not think that we have a right to say that Communists have closed 
inds on this and that and that therefore we object to them. We also 
ve closed minds, and we ought to recognize the fact. There was a 
ime in this country not so very long ago when Catholics were objected 
‘0 on exactly the grounds on which Communists are objected to now, 
d I think that if one were pursuing this in a vacuum and as a purely 
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academic theme, one could make out a certain parallel. That, it seems 
to me, shows that we must be very careful about excluding Commu- 
nists. 


Mr. Reprietp: My comment would be one of agreement. 


Mr. Suusrer: Yes, that is why I refer to my yardstick of practice. I 
think that it depends upon what is made manifest by the individual in 
question. 


Mr. Rayzoutp: I think that that is the important point—made mani- 
fest by the individual in question. If up to the time of his being inter- 
viewed, one has no reason to suppose from his past practice that he is 
going to abuse his post, then I think clearly one ought not to exclude 
him from appointment merely on the ground that he is a member of a 
political organization. 

I would like to add, if I may, a further point about this: That in Eng- 
land, at any rate, there is a considerable turnover in the membership of 
the Communist party, especially I believe among young intellectuals, 
many of whom are in university teaching posts. I think that what hap- 
pens is that, whatever may be the theory of what membership of the 
party involves, in practice many people who join it do so and continue 
to teach and preach quite freely in what might be called the “liberal” 
tradition. But, when the discipline is brought to bear on them, they 
come out of the party. I think that it would be disastrous to the intel- 
lectual work and to university life in this country if one were to exclude 
people, many of whom at least are quite certain to come out of the party 
within a few years, if recent experience is anything to go by. Your Com- 
munists may be different; I do not know. 


Mr. Suusrer: No. I should think that we would agree with you 
entirely. Here, too, a great many people wander in and out of an or- 
ganization of that character. It is true that very many less people now 
do that than did some years ago. But I think that we should always 
keep the door of democracy open wide enough so that an errant soul 
might find his way back home again. 


Mr. Reprietp: May I say a word across the ocean. It seems to me, 
from the point of view of oné American, that this question as to 
whether Communists should be given positions in academic institutions 
is a rather small question. We have over here very few Communists; 
very few of the few that there are, are in universities. This is no pressing 
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issue. The pressing issue on this side of the water is how the mind is to 
kept free under the fear of communism which prevails in this country. 
J would rather talk of that and try to explain how Americans have come 
o the situation they are in and how they may be helped out of it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: By all means, let us have your views on that, and we 
will give you our comment. 


| Mk. Reprietp: I should like to say that we are always in trouble in 
this regard in the United States of America. If you are interested in 
| defending academic freedom, may I beg you to come over here? This 
is the place to do it. We always have to fight for it, but we fight for it 
‘with some vigor at the same time while it is being imposed stupidly. I 
‘should like to make three points that explain some of the circumstances, 
‘how they came about here, and I will make them in a sentence or two 
-each. 

_ Why is academic freedom always in danger in the United States? 
First, because it is part of the price we have paid for abandoning aristoc- 
‘racy for democracy. This is De Tocqueville’s point. We have empha- 
sized equality to the point where liberty is compromised. Secondly, it 
/is the price that Americans pay for having democratized the schools. 
That point has already been stated by my colleague, Shuster. We have 
‘turned the schools over to everybody, and everybody has an opinion on 
“every subject. We do not have the specialization of responsibility which 
is a part of an English tradition. Anyone can speak on anything and 
- thinks he has a good opinion on any subject. In the third place, Ameri- 
“cans are always making their unity in the future. We have built our 
- country on immigrants, and a tradition is not behind us; we are forever 
struggling to make ourselves one people, and we often do it foolishly. 
And, finally, the relative insecurity of our academic freedom occurs in 
_ part because our country has no central exemplar for a national standard. 
| We have no great models of long-standing universities. Our Congress 
is not a place where scholars go. Our state legislatures are filled with 
' people who, if I may say so, read few books. These are some of our 
difficulties. I may say that some of us rather enjoy them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Lord Russell, would you care to draw any comments 
_ or contrasts there on the situation in this country? 


Lorp Russet: I think that that seems to be a very just account of 
your situation. The only remedy which I could see for a situation of 
that sort in universities is that appointments, both in the first instance 
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and in their prolongation, should be in the hands of the university 
teachers and not in the hands of businessmen or politicians. I do not 
think either businessmen or politicians are familiar with the subject. It 
seems to me it would be just as foolish if the stock exchange were to be 
governed by professors. 


Mr. Raysouxp: It is difficult for me at any rate who am no his- 
torian to give the sort of brief history of some of the reasons for our 
tradition of freedom. I should have thought so far as universities were 
concerned that Lord Russell has put his finger on the most important 
picture. The English universities are not.so dependent, as I understand 
the American universities are, upon money supplied by business and are 
not subject to the same degree of government by nonacademic interests 
as the American universities are. I think that Oxford and Cambridge 
differ from the newer universities in England in one respect: That in 
the newer universities, with which I am more familiar, in the ultimate 
governing bodies there are business interests represented; but I think in 
fact that we have largely taken over the tradition of the older univer- 
sities, that if the academic bodies recommend people for appointment, 
then appointed they are, and the powers of the business people who are 
interested in the university are limited to other functions. 


Mr. Suuster: May I say, very briefly, that I have attempted to con- 
duct the affairs of an academic institution of some size for more than 
twelve years. No businessman, no representative of a legislature, no 
politician, has, in that time, ever even attempted to tell us how to select 
a person. And I think that that is fairly representative American prac- 
tice, both in public and in private institutions. We do, however, have 
one difficulty which I do not think that you have over there. The size 
of our educational plant is so enormous that the task of selecting people 
who are to teach in it and who are to, in a measure, carry on its adminis- 
trative tasks is one which involves so many problems of selection and 
experience and comparison that we are always up against an almost un- 
solvable problem. And then, of course, inevitably we run into waves of 
public feeling about the matter. But I think that Redfield and I are 
both very much encouraged by the readiness of the average American 
professor and the average American administrator to stand his ground 
and to find the best solution that he can under the circumstances. 


Mr. Reprietp: In 1917, Harvard was offered a bribe of five million 
dollars by a businessman to have Mr. Munsterberg fired. Harvard 
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(promptly and calmly said it would tolerate no such suggestion that it 
would accept money to abridge free speech. In 1900 the firing of 
Professor Ross split Stanford apart, but it made the university, because 
: the free mind won. In 1950, in the University of California, seventeen 
professors allowed themselves to lose their jobs in order to defeat the 
‘oath, and that battle is won. In 1915 the American professors united to 
form a union, which has investigated over four hundred cases of 
this sort. 

I think that Lord Russell himself experienced our stupidity as well 
-as our defense in 1940, and I have before me the list of those who sup- 
ported him then and those who opposed him. Except for two names, 
Bishop Manning and William Randolph Hearst, those who opposed 
‘him are now lost in obscurity, and the names of those who supported 
him are illustrious! 


Lorp Russet: May I say just a word or two about California. I 
think that you have been very fortunate in your experience. When I was 
in California, the whole proceedings of the university was governed by 
an Italian fascist who was head of the Bank of America. 


Mr. Raysoutp: I do not want to make this into an England versus 
America debate, but the impressive number of instances which Profes- 
sor Redfield quoted of the way in which academic people in America 
‘rose in defense of academic freedom suggests that there are factors 
operating there which do not operate here. Possibly there are other fac- 
tors, which Lord Russell mentioned, to give rise to many more frequent 
threats than we have experienced. 


ee 
| 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE TEACHERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A letter to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
November 1, 1951 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
* 


I LEARN that in a certain important state of the Union the education © 
authorities have become impressed with the importance of defending 
the sacred institutions of the United States against the sinister machina- 
tions of those who are defending the sacred institutions of other 
countries. 

I learn, from a document circulated to teachers in this state, that 
while in other countries education has “definitely sought to teach the 
young people that their particular form of government is the best” this 
is a proof of the inferiority of these other countries, since it is the form 
of government adopted by the United States that is the best, and there- 
fore to teach the excellence of this form of government in the United 
States is not at all the same thing as to teach the excellence of other 
forms of government elsewhere. 

I learn also from this document that “it now appears necessary for the 
schools in the United States to indoctrinate American youth for Ameri- 
can Democracy”; that is to say, since indoctrinating the youth is an 
evil, and since it is practised elsewhere, it must also be practised in the 
United States. “We need to do this for self-protection,” the document 
continues; that is to say, we must surrender everything that makes de- 
fence worth while before the defence begins. 

Boys and girls, we are told, “should discredit definitions and descrip- 
tions used by foreign Governments of such words as Social Revolution, 
Communism, Fascism, Totalitarianism, Police State, Dictatorship, Wel- 
fare State, Bureaucracy, Conservatives, Liberals, Capitalism, Socialism, 
Communal Enterprise, and Propaganda.” We are not told what defini- 
tions of these words are to be substituted. Perhaps I could assist those 
who drew up this interesting document. 

“Social Revolution,” to begin with, clearly does not include what hap- 
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pened in America in 1776, for that was good, whereas “Social Revolu- 
tion” is bad. Nor does “Social Revolution” include the overthrow of 
‘Hitler, for that also was good. It does include the failure to overthrow 
the Democratic Administration in the United States, and it does, of 
‘course, include the overthrow of Churchill in England in 1945. Perhaps 
‘we may define “Social Revolution” as any political movement any- 
‘where which is displeasing to the Republican party. 

“Communism” is another of these words which are used dishonestly 
iby the effete populations of Europe. Every honest man (honest men are 
‘only to be found in America) knows that Mr. Acheson is a Communist, 
that Mr. Attlee is a Communist, and that Communism is so catching 
‘that anybody whose second cousin once met a Communist at a party is 
likely to be infected. There are sophists in England who are particularly 
dangerous, since they pretend that “Communism” can be distinguished 
from Democratic Socialism, whereas Americans know that there can be 
| no true democracy where plutocrats are in any degree curbed, and that 
the Labour Government of England, although elected by popular vote, 
/ was a bureaucracy rapidly tending towards totalitarianism. 

“Fascism” is a difficult word. During the late war we all know what 
it meant. It meant the system of government employed in Germany and 
‘in Italy until the fall of Mussolini. But now that it is necessary to use 
Germans and Italians against the Russians the word “Fascism” has be- 
come one which prudent people will avoid. It is true that during the 
late war we thought that we were fighting to defeat “Fascism,” but we 
- now learn that “Fascism” is disliked by Moscow, and we conclude that 
it cannot be wholly evil. 

- “Totalitarianism” is another of these slippery words. At one time we 
_ thought that Franco’s regime was “totalitarian,” but since we have real- 
_ ised the strategic importance of the line of the Pyrenees we have dis- 
covered that Franco is one of the bulwarks of moral values against the 
rising sea of atheism and materialism. 

“Police State.” In Germany under Hitler, and in Russia under Stalin, 
' nobody ventured upon a political remark without first looking behind 
_ the door to make sure that no one was listening. This used to be con- 
sidered a mark of the “Police State.” It is so no longer, for when I last 
_ visited America I found the same state of things there, and yet, as we all 
know, America is not a “Police State.” It is true that Senator Mc- 
' Carthy’s emissaries and his allies in the F.B.I. are perpetually snooping, 
and that if by some misfortune you were to quote with approval some 
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remark by Jefferson you would probably lose your job and perhaps find 
yourself behind bars, but this, of course, is done in defence of liberty and 
therefore does not make America a “Police State.” 

“Welfare State” is a phrase against which every true American 
should be on his guard. We all know that England is a “Welfare State.” 
Some ill-conditioned persons might infer that it is an “Tll-fare State,” and 
that this proves that England is only half-heartedly opposed to Moscow. 
America is not a “Welfare State.” Such persons must not be allowed to 
spread their poisonous doctrines. 

Another word which, according to this document, is wrongly de- 
fined by the wicked foreigners is the word “Capitalism.” Americans all 
know what this word means. It means allowing free play to the benevo- 
lent impulses of those great and good men who have made vast fortunes 
by serving the public. There are people, incredible as it may seem, who 
suspect that sometimes (though of course rarely) fortunes are made by 
conduct which does not promote the general welfare. They think that 
perhaps the extermination of half the population of the Belgian Congo 
in order to enrich that great philanthropist King Leopold II was the 
sort of thing which ought not to be allowed, even if it can only be pre- 
vented by an interference with free enterprise. 

The last of the words which this document considers that foreigners 
misinterpret is the word “propaganda.” I am surprised at this for I have 
found throughout the world a complete and absolute unanimity in the 


meaning assigned to the word “propaganda”: “propaganda” means, — 


always and everywhere, advocacy of opinions not held by the speaker. 


The education authorities of the state in question will, I am sure, agree — 


that the indoctrination which they advocate is not “propaganda.” It is 


not “propaganda” because it is teaching doctrines with which they © 


agree. This is also the view taken in Russian schools. If one were to 
suggest that “progaganda,” in so far as it is harmful, consists in indoc- 
trination by other than rational means, one would be liquidated in Rus- 
sia and regarded as a fellow-traveller in the United States. Perhaps on 
this basis these two great countries could reach an agreement. 

The document continues: “It is essential in America that we teach 
our young people that American democracy is the best government in 
the world.” I know it must seem incredible, but there actually are 
people, not in asylums, who question this. I cannot remember any occa- 
sion in England when the leading elected representatives of the sover- 
eign people had to be sent to prison as common thieves, as happened in 
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diana some thirty years ago. Any Englishman going to America at 
€ present time has the strange experience of a population subjected to 
reign of terror, and always obliged to think twice before giving utter- 
nce to any serious conviction. English people hold the clearly subver- 
jive opinion that a teacher should not be deprived of his post merely on 
he ground that he has published a well-documented investigation of 
ome facts inconvenient to certain rich men. Yet this is part of the sys- 
fem which in America is called ‘ ‘democracy.” The word “democracy” 
was not ambiguous until recently. It used to mean government by 
lected representatives of the people. Now it has lost this signification. 
mm Russia it means government by a military tyranny; in America it 
means government by a plutocracy, or, at any rate, government in 
Which the plutocracy is uncurbed. 

It is perhaps regrettable that Americans who have no education and 
ho knowledge of the world should be allowed to antagonise intelligent 
ppinion in countries as unalterably opposed to communism as the 
Jnited States itself. 


THE FEINBERG DISSENT 
By ASSOCIATE JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS* 
* 


'{ HAVE not been able to accept the recent doctrine that a citizen who 
enters the public service can be forced to sacrifice his civil rights. I can- 
not for example find in our constitutional scheme the power of a state to 
lace its employes in the category of second class citizens by denying 
chem freedom of thought and expression. 
_ The Constitution guarantees freedom of thought and expression to 
cna in our society. All are entitled to it; and none needs it more 
than the teacher. 
_ The public school is in most respects the cradle of our democracy. 
he increasing role of the public school is seized upon by proponents of 
* The Supreme Court of the United States recently upheld New York State’s Feinberg 


!'Law, which is referred to by Professor Redfield on page 4. Reprinted here is the dissent 
pinion of Associate Justice Douglas. 
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the type of legislation represented by New York’s Feinberg Law as pro of 
of the importance and need for keeping the school free of “subversi 
influences.” 

But that is to misconceive the effect of this type of legislation; indeed 
the impact of this kind of censorship on the public school system illus 
trates the high purpose of the First Amendment in freeing speech and 
thought from censorship. | 

The present law proceeds on a principle repugnant to our society ; 
guilt by association. A teacher is disqualified because of her membership 
in an organization found to be “subversive.” The finding as to the “sub 
versive” character of the organization is made in a proceeding to which 
the teacher is not a party and in which it is not clear that she may eve n 
be heard. 

To be sure she may have a hearing when charges of disloyalty are 
leveled against her. But in that hearing the finding as to the “subversive” 
character of the organization apparently may not be reopened in ordet 
to allow her to show the truth of the matter. The irrebuttable charge 
that the organization is “subversive” therefore hangs as an ominous 
cloud over her own hearing. | 

The mere fact of membership in the organization raises a prima facte 
case of her own guilt. She may, it is said, show her innocence. But inno 
cence in this case turns on knowledge; and when the witch hunt is on, 
one who must rely on ignorance leans on a feeble reed. 

The very threat of such a procedure is certain to raise havoc with aca- 
demic freedom. Youthful indiscretions, mistaken causes, misguided en- 
thusiasms—all long forgotten—become the ghosts of a harrowing 
present. . 

Any organization committed to a liberal cause, any group organized 
to revolt against an hysterical trend, any committee launched to sponsor 
an unpopular program becomes suspect. These are the organizations 
into which Communists often infiltrate. 

Their presence infects the whole, even though the project was not com 
ceived in sin. A teacher caught in that mesh is almost certain to stand 
condemned. Fearing condemnation, she will tend to shrink from an 
association that stirs controversy. In that manner freedom of expressio 
will be stifled. 

But that is only part of it. Once a teacher’s connection with a listed or. 
ganization is shown her views become subject to scrutiny to determine 
whether her membership in the organization is innocent or, if she wa 
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lormerly a member, whether she has bona fide abandoned her mem- 
‘pership. ; 

~The law inevitably turns the school system into a spying project. 
Regular loyalty reports on the teachers must be made out. The princi- 
pals become detectives; the students, the parents, the community become 


The prejudices of the community come into play in searching out the 
isloyal. This is not the usual type of supervision which checks a 
eacher’s competency; it is a system which searches for hidden meanings 


‘sm? Why was the area teacher so openly hostile to Franco Spain? 
‘Who heard overtones of revolution in the English teacher’s discussion of 
The Grapes of Wrath”? What was behind the praise of Soviet progress 
Ecker to cast doubt on the wisdom of the venture in Korea? 

| What happens under this law is typical of what happens in a police 
igtate. Teachers are under constant surveillance; their pasts are combed. 
for signs of disloyalty; their utterances are watched for clues to danger- 
pus thoughts. A pall is cast over the classrooms. 

»} There can be no real academic freedom in that environment. Where 
istispicion fills the air and holds scholars in line for fear of their jobs, 
litthere can be no exercise of the free intellect. 
Supineness and dogmatism take the place of inquiry. A “party line”— 
dangerous as the “party line” of the Communists—lays hold. It is the 
® party line” of the orthodox view, of the conventional thought, of the ac- 

epted approach. 

A problem can no longer be pursued ets impunity to its edges. Fear 
stalks me classroom. The ae is no longer a stimulant to adventurous 


A deadening dogma takes the place of free inquiry. inierienen tends 
It.0 become sterile. Pursuit of knowledge is discouraged; discussion often — 


n metallurgy in the chemistry class? Was it not “subversive” for the 
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A system which directly or inevitably has that effect is alien to our r sys 
tem and should be struck down. Its survival is a real threat to our wa 
of life. We need be bold and adventuresome in our thinking to survive. 
A school system producing students trained as robots threatens to rob a 
generation of the versatility that has been perhaps our greatest distinc 
tion. 
The framers knew the danger of dogmatism; hey also iene th’ 
strength that comes when the mind is free, when ideas may be pursue 
wherever they lead. We forget these teachings of the First Amendmeni 
when we sustain this law. 

Of course the school system of the country Henle not become cells for 

Communist activities; and the classrooms need not become forums fo 
propagandizing the Marxist creed. But the guilt of the teacher shoula 
turn on overt acts. So long as she is a law abiding citizen, so long as her 
performance within the public school system meets professional stand 
ards, her private life, her political philosophy, her social creed should 
not be the cause of reprisals against her. 
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